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Old Keir Hardie stood on the steps and spoke. The crowd  nodded  and  shouted,   but were  orderly,   like
Englishmen.
Then up Pall Mall come a few hundred young fellows, some of them Frenchmen—one can hear it in their shouts; the national flags flap together in the rain; now there are some six hundred of them. Some of them wish to speak. The workers interrupt them. They drag them down from the steps. While they are applauding Henderson's resolution against the war, the war-demonstrators are shouting in front of the German Embassy: "A fas Us Prussiens!" Then they march up to Buckingham Palace, where the King does not show himself at the window, for now they are growling the Marseillaise.
A week later all is transformed. The majority of the Socialists are now in favour of recruiting the volunteers, soon even the Fabians join in, and the most radical of all, the Independent Socialists, no longer hold their men back from supporting the war against war. Only a few remain incorruptible. MacDonald writes with noble
courage:
"We are not fighting for the independence of Belgium. We are fighting because we are in the Triple Entente; because the policy of the Foreign Office for a number of years has been anti-German^ and because that policy has been conducted by secret diplomacy on lines of creating alliances in order to preserve the balance of power."
The reason of this great change was the invasion of Belgium; now they felt themselves once again to be the Police of Europe.
*               *
Brussels had to give in.
The streets still echoed with the march of tens of thousands, the circus arena still reeked with dust, with the shouts and pantings of the heated crowd, in whose midst Jaures had .conjured the name of peace. By Saturday the Comite Federal was calling men and women
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